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EXTRACT  FROM  A LAST  LETTER  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

*'I  have  been  in  some  close  corners,  yet  my  temperament  has 
remained  surprisingly  buoyant  all  through,  possibly  because  of  a 
rather  childlike  trust  in  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  things,  to  which 
I freely  testify,  and  to  a mind  of  varied  interests,  which  has  kept 
me  from  brooding  in  too  morbid  a way  on  the  tragic  side  of  this 
war.  Then  last,  but  not  least,  because  of  a willingness  to  die,  if 
need  be,  in  this  cause.  ” 


FOREWORD 


AN  APPRECIATION 

This  little  volume  contains  the  story  of  the 
formation,  training,  and  active  service  of  the 
43rd  Battery,  C.F.A.,  and  what  is  printed  herein 
has  been  compiled  by  one  who  is  no  more.  In 
appreciation  of  our  dear  friend,  Hugh  Kay,  this 
work  which  he  so  cleverly  produced  is  to  be 
taken  up,  as  best  we  can,  from  the  day  when 
he  laid  down  his  pen  and  went  forth  to  do  his 
duty,  never  again  to  return  to  our  midst. 

We  all  respected  him  for  his  manly  life  and 
his  fearlessness  in  danger — “ I am  not  afraid  to 
die  for  my  King  and  country  ” was  his  spirit — 
and  loved  him  for  his  honest  heart  and  his  droll 
tongue,  which  brought  laughter  to  our  lips  but 
left  no  sting  or  rankle  behind.  His  account  of 
the  doings  of  this  Battery  of  ours  is  full  of 
humour,  and  portrays  the  salient  characteristics 
of  his  friends  as  he  saw  them  in  daily  inter- 
course. That  he  understood  human  nature,  and 
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knew  how  to  describe  what  he  saw,  admits  of 
no  question. 

Kay  was  a man  who  knew  his  duty  and  did 
it,  and  in  leaving  him  behind  in  a strange  land 
we  all  felt  that  something  good  had  passed  out 
of  our  lives.  But  we  are  the  better  for  having 
known  him,  for  of  such  men  are  empires  built 
and  the  old  world  made  worth  while. 
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PART  I 


Aubigny,  France, 
Xmas  1916. 

Officers,  N.C.O.’s  and  Men 
of  this  Battery. 

I suppose  that,  like  all  other  Scotchmen  in  this 
Battery,  I should  have  an  “ interrupter  ” before 
trying  to  speak  to  you,  but  I will  make  every 
effort  to  be  plain,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  before 
I have  finished  you  will  understand  all  too  plainly 
what  I mean. 

When  I was  first  asked  to  make  up  a history 
of  the  movements  and  doings  of  this  Battery 
during  the  past  eleven  months,  I thought  of  the 
following  story.  The  speaker  is  a Tommy  who 
is  waiting  to  go  over  the  parapet  with  his  pla- 
toon. He  remarks  to  his  Sergeant,  “ I suppose 
we  shall  be  making  history  in  a few  minutes/* 
“History,  be  blowed ! ” replied  the  Sergeant; 
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“ what  you  have  to  make  is  geography.”  So  I 
said  at  first  with  the  Sergeant,  “ History,  be 
blowed ! ” but  the  more  I thought  of  the  move- 
ments of  this  Battery,  the  more  I saw  what  a 
heavy  job  it  was.  Then  I said  to  myself,  like 
Jim  M‘Faul,  “That’s  the  worst  of  it,”  and 
wondered  if  I was  really  in  any  sense  fit  for  the 
job.  In  any  case,  even  if  it  did  mean  a lot  of 
work,  and  not  quite  ideal  conditions  for  doing  it, 
surely  I was  fit  to  try.  It  meant  writing  in  cloudy 
corners  of  noisy  estaminets,  or  in  windy  corners 
of  harness  rooms,  or  propped  up  in  the  blankets 
at  night  with  everyone  cursing  the  candle,  and  so 
you  will  judge  the  result  in  the  light  of  these 
conditions.  If  there  are  any  disagreeable,  per- 
sonal remarks  made  which  “get  your  goat”  or 
“ untether  your  nanny,”  be  sure  to  decide  that 
they  are  all  intentional , for  in  such  cases  we  all 
shoot  to  kill  and  we  are  all  out  for  blood. 

The  first  news  I ever  heard  of  this  Battery 
was  from  a lady  friend  called  “Clara”  Cockburn, 
who  has  the  prettiest  dark  eyes  (the  kind  with 
long  lashes)  and  the  neatest  little  waist  you  ever 
saw.  In  our  set  we  discuss  questions  of  the 
day,  such  as,  “ Was  the  King  mounted  or  dis- 
mounted?” Another  is,  “Miss  Cockburn,  does 
she  or  does  she  not  wear  corsets  ? ” But  even  if 
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she  does  wear  corsets — and  most  of  us  have 
decided  that  she  does — “ Clara  ” has  no  end  of 
nerve.  You  have  got  to  hand  it  to  her  on  that 
score.  She  personally  conducted  a bunch  of 
ministerial  fledglings,  who  were  anxious  to  fight, 
from  their  comfortable  nest  on  St  George  Street, 
Toronto,  to  the  Armouries  in  Guelph,  and  allowed 
them  to  go  around  with  the  rough  boys  there  who 
drank  their  whisky  neat  and  smoked  all  the  time. 
However,  glory  be ! the  Knox  College  angels 
have  fallen  from  grace  and  show  signs  of  making 
good  soldiers.  When  we  look  at  such  men  as 
“Tubby”  Turnbull,  we  have  to  admit  that  “he’s 
good.”  He  is  responsible  for  coining  some  of 
the  wittiest  remarks  about  certain  of  the  officers, 
N.C.CVs  and  men  of  this  Battery.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  unprintable.  Then  Sergt.  Mutchmore 
has  turned  out  well,  but  as  Big  Nigger  Jim  says, 
“ An  awful  feller  to  arger,  and  he’ll  arger  even 
when  he  knows  he’s  wrong.” 

Guelph  Days 

Well,  the  Guelph  days  were  short,  and  now 
they  are  half-forgotten.  About  all  most  of  us 
remember  is  the  sore  heels  we  used  to  have  with 
the  Army  boots  chafing  our  soft  feet!  the  “physi- 
cal torture  ” in  the  cold  winter-fair  building,  the 
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appetite  which  we  worked  up  for  meals,  and  the 
numberless  times  we  marched  out  to  the  tune  of 
“ Left,  Left,  Left  Right  Left,  /,  2,  3,  4.  Left, 
Left.”  There  was  Sergt.  Buss,  with  his  “Cut 
out  the  talking  there  ! Steady  in  the  ranks  there!” 
(not  a movement  visible).  We  soon  learned  that 
Corp.  Hill’s  middle  name  was  “Double.”  Old 
Bomb.  Pettitt  was  more  merciful  than  most,  and 
Sergt.  Neelands  wasn’t  very  keen  on  “physical 
torture  ” himself.  Dark  brown  taste  in  the  mouth 
possibly,  or  else  mal-de-tete . Well,  we  did  learn 
that  Col.  M‘Crae  was  a God-fearing  gentleman 
who  hated  “booze  we  were  “a  fine  looking  body 
of  men  ” ; that  we  were  a far  better  battery  than 
the  29th,  they  being  a bunch  of  half-soused  rough- 
necks, while  we  were  the  Presbyterian  battery, 
the  dry  battery,  the  buttermilk  brigade,  and  so 
forth.  It  was  then,  also,  that  we  learned  that  tion 
meant  A-Hun  to  Mr  Youell  and  A- Hen  to  Mr 
Crowe,  and  Tion  (shrill)  to  Mr  Cockburn,  while 
Sergt.-Major  Purvis  mystified  everyone  for  a 
week  or  two  with  his  rapid-fire  of  “ Poof-down, 
Poof-town,  Poof-town”!  (In  the  words  of  Lauten- 
slayer,  we  could  all  say,  “ I didn’t  know  for  a while 

what  in  H he  was  trying  to  get  through 

him.”)  Another  fellow  we  will  never  forget  is 
Corp.  White,  with  his  “ All  correct,  Sergt.-Major,” 
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or  “All  sick,  one  absent,  sir,”  or  <e  Fours  about 
should  straighten  you  out.”  In  those  days  Bomb. 
Fletcher  was  the  model  soldier,  and  the  way  he 
used  to  manoeuvre  the  men  around  in  the  “ box 
stall  ” at  the  end  of  the  winter-fair  building  was 
a sight ; while  Bob  Reid’s  fine  Scotch  burr  could 
be  heard  even  in  the  confused  din  of  yelling  which 
went  on  during  drill  hour.  Do  you  remember 
how  the  whole  Battery  used  to  be  out  of  step  with 
Stevenson,  and  how  hard  it  was  for  them  to  get 
back  into  step  with  him  ? Even  the  Sergt.- Major’s 
copious  profanity  made  no  impression  on  Stevenson. 
Then  you  remember  how  Bill  Thompson  used  to 
almost  assault  the  officers,  turn  about,  so  that  he 
might  get  a place  in  the  overseas  draft ; and  when 
they  turned  to  others  and  left  him  unsatisfied,  how 
he  would  walk  up  the  main  street,  steering  a course 
which  can  best  be  described  as  “plenty  zig-zag.” 
You  remember  inoculation  and  vaccination  and 
perturbation  and  stories  of  embarkation.  For  the 
night  came  when  we  stood  loaded  to  the  guards 
in  the  old  winter-fair  building  for  the  last  time. 
Rivers  of  people  on  the  streets,  avenues  of 
humanity  down  which  we  struggled  to  the  waiting 
train.  Gunner  Ballantyne  had  to  take  leave  of 
all  his  lady  friends,  who  crowded  around  the  open 
window  in  the  car,  to  be  finally  raised,  one  by  one, 
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to  the  level  of  Gnr.  Ballantyne,  who  kissed  them 
all  individually,  collectively,  and  every  other  way. 
Finally,  he  finished  them  all,  and  the  “ Missanabie 
Special  ” pulled  out,  Greenlee  being  on  guard  in 
the  corridor,  under  protest,  while  Billy  Patton  was 
on  guard  over  Reggie  Neelands,  and  stayed  on 
guard  for  several  days.  “ They’re  off ! ” said  the 
Guelph  folks,  and  went  home  to  raise  another 
battery. 

The  Trip 

Perhaps,  like  some  to  whom  I have  spoken,  you 
would  like  to  forget  some  of  the  details  of  the 
journey  from  Guelph  to  England,  the  confinement 
of  troop-train  and  the  grub  on  the  Missanabie  ; 
but  let  me  remind  you  of  a few  things  and  places, 
as  there  is  a good  deal  of  geography  in  this 
history.  You  remember  the  conversation  in  the 
train  the  first  night  aboard,  with  Walker  and 
Scotty  Ross  as  leaders,  which  was  such  a revela- 
tion to  some  of  us ; the  way  in  which  the  sides 
of  that  troop-train  were  spattered  with  porridge 
next  morning;  the  route-marches  at  Trenton,  at 
Riviere-du-loup,  and  at  Campbelltown.  You  re- 
member, perhaps,  the  very  simple  schemes  devised 
by  some  men  for  getting  firewater  at  each  stopping- 
place,  and  the  way  in  which  Billy  Pattons  prisoner 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  go  ; and,  finally,  do  you 
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remember  arriving  at  St  John,  N.B.,  in  a down- 
pour of  rain,  circling  through  the  city  and  around 
the  wonderful  harbour,  to  be  introduced  to  the 
Missanabie  ? Every  man  has  his  own  story  to  tell 
about  the  Missanabie . Curzon  and  Corp.  Shonk 
will  have  an  empty  story,  as  they  both  faithfully 
fed  the  fishes  with  the  few  meals  which  they  had ! 
Both  of  them  are  certain  that  everything  came  up, 
even  to  the  moon.  There  will  be  the  story  of 
those  who  never  missed  a meal ; the  story  of  those 
who  slept  down  beside  the  propellers — that  story- 
will  be  a sort  of  nightmare.  However,  they  were 
cheerful  enough  to  kid  old  Jim  M‘Faul  into  believ- 
ing that  the  submarines  were  going  to  sink  the 
old  tub  every  night.  There  will  be  the  story  of 
those  who  can  think  of  nothing  but  the  smell  in 
that  dining-room  and  of  the  stuff  called  Liver-and- 
Tripe  which  caused  a near  riot  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  memorable 
pieces  of  poetry — 

“ They  want  us  to  work,  and  they  want  us  to  fight: 
How  the  hell  can  we  do  it  on  liver  and  tripe?  ” 

Some  did  all-night  guards  in  the  cold,  while 
others  did  it  in  the  officers’  quarters,  and  declared 
that  there  were  riotous  doings  there  now  and 
then.  The  report  got  around,  too,  that  Lieut. 
Cockburn  played  poker  steadily  day  after  day. 
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Perfect  devils,  some  of  these  young  subalterns  [ 
You  remember  the  port  and  starboard  and  mast- 
head lights  of  the  Scandinavian  gleaming  astern 
at  night,  the  plunging  grey  cruisers  which  were 
always  on  the  watch,  the  six  swift  destroyers,  and, 
finally,  the  lights  of  Plymouth. 

A happy  morning,  that  March  13,  on  which  we 
left  the  old  Missanabie  there  at  anchor  and  landed 
on  the  “ tenders  ” in  the  land  of  tenement  houses, 
chimney-pots,  and  compartment  carriages.  No  one 
will  ever  forget  the  trip  through  beautiful  England, 
nor  the  tramp  in  the  mud  and  rain  and  heat  and 
darkness  from  Liphook  Stn.  to  Bramshott  Camp. 

But  England  looked  more  attractive  next  morn- 
ing, and  I suppose  that,  although  most  of  the  men 
of  this  Battery  are  Canadians  by  birth,  they  have 
learned  to  take  a much  greater  interest  in  England 
than  they  ever  thought  would  be  possible.  You 
once  judged  England  by  the  “hired-men”  who 
worked  on  Ontario  farms,  or  by  the  remittance 
men  who  were  a nuisance  ; now  you  judge  England 
by  London  and  all  that  London  means,  or  by 
parts  of  rural  England  which  you  have  seen. 

Bramshott  Camp. 

Bramshott  Camp  will  always  be  memorable. 
It  was  there  that  Jack  Porteous  secured  the  posi- 
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tion  of  riding  instructor  ; the  men  in  the  Battery 
were  divided  into  the  sheep,  the  goats,  and  the 
wigwaggers,  or  gunners,  drivers,  and  headquarters' 
party;  the  fatigue  artists  were  separated  from  those 
who  preferred  to  follow  the  ponies,  and  Charlie 

Flesh  became  superior  in  the kitchen.  Every 

morning  it  was — “ For  gun-drill,  tell  off,”  or  “ With 
drag-ropes,  prepare  to  advance.”  The  aiming 
point  was  the  flagstaff  on  the  Y.M.C.A.  building, 
or  the  last  telegraph  pole  on  the  road,  or  the  water 
tower.  And  then,  of  course,  we  played  at  soldier- 
ing at  Bramshott,  as  we  did  at  Witley.  jack 
Porteous  must  remember  the  night  he  sat  on 
the  top  of  Tex  Snider  in  a certain  ditch  between 
Grayshott  and  Bramshott.  Hazlemere  was  the 
popular  place,  and  we  were  all  impressed  by  the 
free-and-easy  manners  of  certain  English  girls. 

We  got  first  leave  in  Bramshott,  and  most  of 
the  men  of  this  Battery  saw  London  Town  for  the 
first  time.  Almost  every  man  discovered  that  he 
had  friends  in  London,  and  lots  of  them,  if  he  cared 
to  own  them.  Trumpeters  Dobson  and  Williams 
found  friends  there,  so  report  says ; and  in  future 
years  the  siren  smiles  of  the  women  who  were 
woefully  wise  will  live  in  the  memories  of  some 
of  us.  But  most  of  us  found  London  a great 
revelation,  and  will  never  forget  it. 
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Most  important  of  all  at  Bramshott,  the  command 
of  the  Battery  passed  into  the  hands  of  Capt. 
W.  A.  Irving,  and  Col.  M‘Crae  left  us,  taking 
with  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  every  man, 
without  exception,  in  the  unit. 

Witley. 

Then  on  April  14  we  were  off  to  Witley  with 
balky  horses  stalling  all  the  way,  and  an  immense 
deal  of  sweat  lost.  Gunning  tried  a header  into 
the  Devil’s  Punch  Bowl,  and  got  away  with  it. 
New  and  strange  profanity  came  naturally  to  the 
drivers,  and  they  knew  that  this  was  what  they 
had  wanted  to  say  all  along. 

At  Witley,  Capt.  Irving  commenced  going  after 
the  Battery  without  gloves.  You  will  remember 
the  long  days  on  Hankley  Common,  and,  with 
all  due  regard  to  one  who  “ went  West  ” per- 
forming his  duty,  the  many  times  the  Battery  was 
drawn  up  at  close  interval,  and  a soft  English 
voice  said,  ‘‘There  are  a few  points  I wish  to 
speak  about.  The  driving  in  the  last  movement 
was  very  poor.  You  must  get  the  horses  away 
more  quickly.  Are  there  any  questions  you  wish 
to  ask?  If  so,  ask  them  now.”  And  Sergt. 
Mutchmore  usually  obliged.  “ We  will  now  take 
up  an  open  position,”  etc.  Sergt. -Major  Purvis 
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made  himself  immortal  in  Witley  by  his  machine- 
gun  delivery  on  parade,  and  his  addresses  to  the 
Battery.  On  the  morning  parade,  and  the  Sergt.  - 
Major  a little  swifter  than  usual,  “ Poof-down, 
Poof-down,”  etc.  Voice  in  a hut  near  by,  u Woof 
woof,  Woof  woof!”  Act.-Ord.-Sergt.  Shonk 
mildly  says,  “ Don’t  laugh  at  our  Sergt. -Major. 
Steady  in  the  ranks  there ! Can’t  you’se  men 
stand  steady  for  a few  minutes  ? Blankety-blank 
you,  Conroy,  stand  steady ! Don’t  you’se  men 
understand  good  English  ? Do  you  think  this  is 
a Sunday-school  picnic  ? ” And,  finally,  in  an  un- 
usual outburst  of  irreverence,  “ Blank,  blank,  don’t 
you  men  know  this  is  church  parade  P ” 

About  that  trip  to  Larkhill,  perhaps  the  less 
said  the  better,  but  it  at  least  let  us  see  a part  of 
England,  and  get  lots  of  fresh  air.  It  looked  like 
active  service  conditions  ; and  you  remember  how 
the  dry  battery  took  to  sleeping  in  breweries  and 
on  concrete  floors,  and  most  of  the  time  the  side 
of  the  road  looked  inviting.  Some  “coverers” 
slept  in  the  saddle  and  wakened  up  in  the  arms 
of  their  section  commander.  The  gunners  pulled 
the  lanyard  over  a live  shell  for  the  first  time,  and 
saw  the  white  smoke-balls  of  time-shrapnel  away 
across  the  waste  land.  Then  battery  after  battery 
went  into  action,  and  Sergt.  Bob  Reid  dropped  his 
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gun  and  we  had  to  go  back  for  it ; but  we  came 
through,  they  said,  with  flying  colours. 

In  Witley,  Capt.  Donald  and  Mr  Black  joined 
the  Battery.  When  “Cap”  smiled,  his  eyebrow 
disappeared  over  his  left  ear  and  he  looked  so 
man-like  and  good-humoured  that  we  all  liked  him 
at  once.  Then  he  took  out  a roan  horse  one  day 
and  made  himself  a reputation  as  a horseman,  so 
that  he  won  our  respect.  The  morning  Mr  Black 
arrived,  the  whole  Battery  felt  sorry  for  him  as 
he  stood  there,  leaning  against  the  water-trough. 
For  an  officer  he  looked  so  lonesome  that  the  men 
felt  content  to  know  that  they  had  a few  friends 
to  chum  with  ; but  many  of  us  have  since  learned 
that,  when  it  comes  to  a show-down,  Lieut.  E.  P. 
Black  is  right  there.  When  there  is  a dangerous 
piece  of  work  to  do,  he  will  ask  no  one  to  go  where 
he  does  not  go  himself.  It  was  in  Witley  days  that 
Corp.  Cockwell  became  chief  ruler  in  the  synagogue 
of  H.Q.’s,  after  strenuous  work. 

We  lost  some  good  men  and  gained  some 
good  ones  in  the  interchange  with  the  ammuni- 
lion  column.  There  was  a feeling  that  Sergt. 
Wilson  and  some  others  should  not  have  gone, 
but  when  we  saw  Corp.  M'Millan  on  the  skyline, 
and  he  remarked  that  “ there  was  that  bread 
loafing  around  again,”  he  soon  became  our  friend. 
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The  Kinnie  brothers,  “ Sunday  ” and  “ Grouch,” 
came  with  him.  Ever  notice  the  number  of  long 
streaks  who  came  from  the  column?  Teasdale, 
M‘Gillivray,  Archibald,  “Fish  Eaters”  and 
“Spud  Islanders”  to  a man,  nourished  in  a 
hungry  country  and  the  salt  sea  air. 

You  will  think  often  of  experiences  in  Godaiming 
and  Guildford:  of  the  girl  you  took  up  the  river;  of 
the  day  you  spent  at  Guildford  with  the  two  that 
you  picked  up  on  the  bicycles — No!  no!  looking 
at  the  old  castle.  The  night  you  would  have 
risked  an  extra  guard  or  picket,  a trip  on  the 
carpet,  and  everything  else  to  see  the  jane  you 
wanted  to  see  ; the  night  you  came  forging  home 
in  a fast  taxi  or  an  open  car,  with  the  wind  surg- 
ing in  your  ears,  to  be  back  in  time  for  roll-call. 
They  say  that  Hector  Cowan  is  going  back  some 
day  to  Eashing,  and  that  Cupid  almost  scored  a 
touch-down  on  him  there.  Anyway,  Hec.  made 
good  use  of  his  time  while  Jack  Doherty  entertained 
the  old  folks,  and  happily  Sergeant  Hill  never  knew 
the  number  of  times  Hec.  got  away  on  him. 

The  day  on  which  King  George  gave  the 
division  “the  once  over”  was  valuable  simply 
because  it  got  the  whole  Battery  by  the  ears  over 
the  question,  “ Was  he  mounted  or  dismounted  ? ” 
There  are  still  lots  of  men  who  are  undecided, 
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saying  that  he  was  both  and  neither.  But 
whether  he  was  or  not,  he  thought  we  were  good 
enough  for  F ranee.  At  noon  on  the  13th  of  July 
we  left  Milford  for  Southampton,  went  quickly  to 
Le  Havre,  from  there  by  train  to  Godewaersvelde, 
and  got  within  sound  of  the  guns  at  last 

In  the  War  Zone 

The  movements  in  France  are  naturally 
divided  by  the  half-dozen  positions  which  the 
Battery  has  taken  up  on  various  parts  of  the  front. 
Bob  Purvis,  the  Sergt.- Major,  commenced  to 
warn  the  men  as  soon  as  he  got  them  to  P rance. 
In  his  historic  speech  to  the  troops  he  spoke  as 
follows  : “ You’se  men  are  in  the  war  zone  now. 
Up  till  now  you’ve  just  been  playing  at  the  game. 
To-day  you  commence  soldiering  in  earnest” — 
and  each  man  worth  his  salt  has  been  soldiering 
in  earnest  ever  since  ; but  before  we  had  been  in 
the  Ypres  salient  very  long,  the  S.  M.  was  hunt- 
ing for  a bomb-proof  bed  in  every  hole  along  the 
railroad  dugouts ! 

Now  the  Ypres  salient  was  not  a specially 
healthy  spot,  as  all  the  Nos.  1 who  took  a trip 
to  the  front  line  “ O.  Piping”  were  quite  ready 
to  admit.  They  were  curious  to  get  there,  and 
just  as  curious  to  get  back  to  the  Battery.  I 
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have  this  from  such  reliable  Nos.  i as  our 
present  Sergt.- Major  and  Sergt.  Mutchmore.  It 
was  there  that  Harry  Chase  had  a guy’s  brains 
spattered  over  his  boot-leg,  and  they  may  be 
there  yet  for  all  that  Harry  cares.  He  has  had 
far  more  hair-raising  experiences  since  then. 

You  remember  the  one  that  struck  B sub. -pit — 
a 4.2  at  least — and  the  one  that  got  Cookes  dug- 
out — when  Cooke  was  out,  unfortunately  ? Fritz 
was  after  the  officers,  too,  and  sent  them  to  safer 
quarters  on  the  double.  Charlie  Flesh’s  cook- 
house suffered  as  usual,  and  the  latrines  went  top- 
pling over.  Conroy,  one  of  the  Spud  Islanders, 
could  tell  you  about  the  shrapnel  shower  around 
Sanctuary  Wood  ; and  I don’t  suppose  there  was 
a man  who  went  by  way  of  Zillebeke  St.,  Maple 
Copse,  Sanctuary  Wood,  Davidson  Lane,  and 
Winnipeg  St.  without  wishing  himself  elsewhere 
at  times.  Lieut.  Cockburn  was  the  only  man  who 
kept  his  head  up — but  his  head  is  always  up,  any- 
way. They  say  he  stretched  out  a dainty  finger 
and  picked  the  shrapnel  bullet  out  of  the  wall  of 
the  trench,  and  it  had  just  missed  him,  too.  Pretty 
cool  girl,  our  Clara  ? What ! There  they  say  that 
Masson  chased  a rat  over  the  parapet  the  first 
day  up ; but  Masson  himself  says,  “ My  Gad ! 
What  a yarn  ! Cripe  Almighty  ! ” 
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Old  Weary  Beatty  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
something  about  Ypres  if  his  old  tongue  has 
got  the  double  kink  out  of  it  by  now.  When 
Ralph  Connor  met  Weary  casually  one  day  at 
D.io  he  passed  the  time  of  day,  and  politely 
offered  him  a good  cigarette.  “ A hell  of  a 
war!”  said  Weary,  with  his  mouth  full  as  usual. 
But  Fritz  had  the  wind  up  Weary’s  back. 
However,  he  got  the  nice  Blighty  he  had  al- 
ways been  wishing  for,  and  he  took  it  sitting 
down.  It  would  be  interesting  now  to  know 
if  he  ever  got  rid  of  that  Infantry  Commission 
which  they  say  he  has  been  trying  to  lose  for 
a long  while,  and  what  he  thinks  of  the  great 
European  conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  we  left  a man 
at  Ypres  when  we  pulled  out  of  there — Old 
Bush  Downie.  He  was  one  of  the  happiest  and 
cheeriest  fellows  who  ever  stood  on  parade  in 
this  Battery.  As  we  left  the  Poperinghe  horse- 
lines behind,  and  thought  of  that  semicircle  of 
flares  going  up  at  night,  the  thought  came  also 
of  a brown  cross,  amongst  many  others  of  the 
kind,  just  in  front  of  the  muzzle  of  the  guns — 
“ Killed  in  action,  K.  B.  Downie,  and  mourned 
by  both  officers  and  men.” 

But  if  you  want  a really  racy  account  of  the 
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doings  in  the  famous  salient,  go  to  Fred  Letheren, 
With  a judicious  and  free  use  of  oaths  he  will 
tell  you  with  “ blankety-blankety-blank ” and 
the  like,  about  the  terrible  escapes  he  had,  and 
how  Cockwell  put  it  over  him.  Fowke — at 

present  holding  down  a position  of  trust  on  the 
cook-house  staff-will  tell  you,  if  you  ask  him, 
how  the  Ypres  salient  made  him  the  mental  and 
physical  wreck  which  you  can  now  plainly  see 
he  is.  I was  going  to  say  moral  wreck  as 
well,  but  thought  that  would  be  going  too  far, 
perhaps. 

Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  this  Battery  (in  my  observation)  hates,  it  is 
rest  camps  and  rest  lines.  As  we  ride  into  a 
rest  camp  you  can  see  the  hostile  look  appear- 
ing on  the  face  of  Old  Ben  Case.  The  story- 
goes  that  he  was  once  called  an  eyesore  to  the 
Battery,  and  he  is  proud  of  the  distinction  ; so 
as  we  go  into  the  rest  camp  you  hear  Ben  say, 
“Pretty  rotten,”  and  you  ask,  “What,  Ben?” 
“This  regimental  stuff : shining  buttons,  cleaning 
of  clothes,  and  all  that  stuff.  Parades,  too,” 
says  Ben,  with  a bitter  look.  “ It  is  kind  of 
rotten,”  you  say  quietly.  “Your  dashed  right,” 
says  Ben,  using  language  which  he  would  not 
use  in  his  own  home. 
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Because  such  stuff  is  so  rotten,  we  will  pass 
over  the  Watou  lines  where  we  used  to  gallop 
round  the  square  in  the  morning,  and  where 
Bomb.  Lautenslayer  made  himself  famous  by 
commencing  a popular  song,  “ Keep  your  harness 
burnished,”  and  Sergt.-Major  Purvis  was  jumped 
on  by  the  Div.  Comdr.  for  having  a dirty  saddle. 

We  will  pass  both  of  the  Kemmel  positions, 
which  were  so  homelike,  and  go  on  down  the 
long  road  to  the  Somme  on  Oct.  3rd. 

The  Somme 

Now  there  was  something  like  a war.  You 
may  know  how  bad  it  was  when  it  got  Mr 
Cockburn’s  goat  and  sent  him  to  hospital  wounded 
and  shell-shocked.  To  use  his  own  words,  which 
he  used  while  sitting  quietly — very  quietly — in  a 
portion  of  Gilbert  Alley,  which  was  anything  but 
healthy,  “It  was  a hell  of  a place!”  And  the 
drivers  will  tell  you  the  same  story,  for  their 
experiences  so  far  are  divided  into  two  parts — 
( 1 ) cleaning  harness,  and  (2)  the  two  or  three  days 
on  which  they  drove  waggons  and  teams  over  the 
ridge  behind  the  second  Somme  position.  Corp. 
Wilson,  Andy  Lane,  and  Bert  M‘Kay  can  tell 
how  close  they  came  to  passing  in  their  checks. 
If  there  is  anything  in  this  predestination  theory, 
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then  the  Lord  must  be  grooming  these  men  down 
for  big  jobs.  And  lots  of  others  have  better  stories 
to  tell  of  their  adventures. 

How  hot  things  were  can  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  Major  W.  A.  Irving  was  killed  100  yards  in 
front  of  the  first  battery  position,  after  we  had 
been  in  it  three  days.  Curious  as  he  was  in  many 
ways,  Major  Irving  was  a true  soldier  and  an 
expert  artilleryman.  There  was  regret  and  pity 
in  many  a heart  as  they  saw  the  thin,  rather  worn 
face  on  the  stretcher. 

All  but  Charlie  Flesh  were  impressed.  “ It 
may  happen  to  any  one  of  us,”  said  Charlie,  as 
he  raised  his  hand  in  a final  way.  “ And  dis  does 
not  go  to  Svayne  ” said  he,  and  he  swung  a sack 
with  certain  valuables  of  the  Major  s in  it.  “ Der 
is  a vatch  and  oder  tings  in  here.  Dis  goes  to  de 
head  officer  of  de  battery.” 

It  was  at  the  Somme  that  Mr  Lawrence  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  shinning  up  a tree  on  the 
Bapaume  Road,  schoolboy  fashion,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  won  a bet  from  Mr  Youell, 
to  the  effect  that  the  latter  could  not  climb  the 
tree  without  a ladder. 

It  was  there  that  Jim  M‘Faul  wakened  up  in 
the  telephone-pit  one  night,  to  find  himself  in 
about  three  inches  of  water,  and  said  fretfully, 
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like  a lady  who  has  soiled  her  skirts,  “ Tut,  tut,  tut, 
dear,  dear,  dear,  Fm  in  an  awful  mess.” 

And  Teasdale,  awakened  out  of  dewy  sleep  to  do 
duty  on  the  telephone,  declared,  “ Dashed  ’phone, 
as  bad  as  a baby,  needs  somebody  to  mind  it  the 
whole  blanked  time,  ought  to  have  a nurse.” 

Oh ! it  was  great  to  be  rolled  up  at  night  and 
hear  those  big  fellows  come  droning  up  the  valley, 
or  to  see  them  shooting  the  dirt  sky-high  on  the 
ridge  behind  or  the  ridge  in  front.  “ Luckiest 
battery  you  ever  heard  of,  the  43rd — horseshoes 
all  over  it.”  The  way  they  eased  themselves  into 
the  Somme  front  and  out  again  is  a story  well 
worth  telling.  Fred  Letheren  got  shell-shocked, 
but  between  sobs  he  told  of  a German  buckle  he 
had  found.  Andy  Anderson  and  Andy  Lane  got 
touched  up,  but  they  are  both  back  on  the  job. 
“ Kid  ” Letheren,  the  other  member  of  the  daw- 
de-daw  family,  is  supposed  to  have  played  a part 
in  a certain  tragedy  which  happened  to  his  trousers 
in  the  O.  Pip  on  the  ridge  one  day,  but  you  see  he 
could  not  leave  the  ’phone.  But  all  went  well  in  the 
end,  and  you  will  notice  that  they  blew  the  O.  Pip 
to  pieces  on  the  last  day  there,  on  the  day  no  one 
went  up.  Oh  ! horseshoes  all  over  this  battery ! 

Then  they  took  us  up  here,  after  having  been 
in  the  Big  Push  from  Oct.  9th  till  Nov.  26th. 
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PART  II 

Written  at  the  Y Position , Vitny , 

3,  1917. 

I have  tried  and  tried  again  to  start  writing  this 
“dope”  in  my  dugout  in  the  railway  bank.  You 
nearly  all  know  what  dugout  and  what  railway 
bank.  But  it  is  only  now  that  I have  been  able 
to  do  it.  You  see  I am  living  with  confirmed 
Bomb.  Cooke,  who  is  also  a confirmed  hot-air 
shooter,  and  with  Chief  Cook  and  Dixie  Washer, 
Bill  Macnamara,  who  is  a particularly  wild  Irish- 
man. Just  when  I was  settling  down,  Acting- 
Bomb.  Flesh,  the  Salvage  King,  the  Doctor  from 
Vimy,  Military  Medal,  Croix  de  Guerre,  etc.  etc., 
would  appear,  and  start  to  shout,  “ I -sack,  I-sack, 
de  Yiddisher  navv  vill  now  bombard  mit  howitzers, 
mit  eight-inch  dis  time,”  and  at  once  great  lumps 
of  that  part  of  France  would  commence  to  arrive 
in  the  door  of  the  dugout.  Then  there  would  be 
an  outcry  from  Cooke,  who  had  been  disturbed  in 
making  out  his  “Ack”  report,  or  in  drafting  a 
rotten  “ leave  ” list,  and  there  would  be  a battle- 
royal  outside.  Finally,  Charlie,  “ Oh,  leave  me 
go,  I-sack.  Leave  me  go,  kit.  I haf  no  vind,  no 
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vind  at  all,  kit.”  If  it  was  not  Charlie  and  George, 
then  it  would  be  Macnamara  singing  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  especially  the  song  commencing 

“ When  we  get  to  Blighty, 

Oh,  Lord  Almighty  ! ” 

If  he  was  not  doing  this  he  would  be  arguing  with 
Cooke  about  his  back-pay,  or  else  trying  to  prove 
that  “the  ould  man”  (Major  Coghlan)  would 
amount  to  something. 

I hope  you  see  what  I had  to  contend  with  ; 
but  you  all  laughed  so  heartily  at  my  last  spasm, 
read  to  you  at  Aubigny,  that  I believe  almost 
anything  at  all  will  satisfy  you,  and  that  you  will 
laugh  at  anything  at  all.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  there  is  little  or  no  credit  due  to  me  because 
you  were  amused  on  that  memorable  evening. 
It  was  really  yourselves  who  provided  the  amuse- 
ment. It  was  your  own  wit  or  your  own  brave 
or  laughable  actions  that  I read  out  to  you.  In 
laughing  so  uproariously,  you  were  really  laughing 
at  yourselves  and  at  one  another. 

Still  at  Marceuil 

When  I think  of  Marceuil  I think  of  Lefty 
Youell,  the  Terror  of  the  Sandhills,  on  the  trail  of 
“Old  Lizzie,”  the  Fritzie  trench-mortar  in  the 
Visic  Sap,  called  by  some  vulgar  fellows,  “ The 
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Physic  Sap.”  Some  cynical  men  declared  that 
Lefty  was  on  the  trail  of  a Military  Cross  rather 
than  a trench-mortar,  and  I believe  that  “ Tubby  ” 
Turnbull  was  the  leader  of  a crowd  who  sincerely 
hoped  that  “ Lefty”  got  an  R.I.P.  In  any  case, 
the  said  “Lefty”  took  a great  liking  to  F.O.O. 
work,  and,  being  liaison  officer,  he  trotted  around 
Elbe  and  Douai  and  Bentata  and  Rocade,  and 
all  the  trenches  we  know  so  well,  mud  to  the 
eyes,  with  Burns,  carrying  his  (Lefty’s)  bed,  always 
in  the  offing.  He  got  Knechtel  to  make  souvenirs 
for  all  the  infantry  officers,  and  ended  up  by  getting 
neither  “ Old  Lizzie,”  nor  the  Military  Medal,  nor 
an  R.I.P. 

How  successful  Lefty  was  in  handling  “ Old 
Lizzie”  may  be  judged  from  the  following  story 

Lefty  is  in  Visic  Sap,  and  is  gazing  over  the 
parapet  with  his  short  legs  stiffened  and  his 
stern  end  in  the  usual  position — hanging  out 
like  a signboard.  He  has  already  got  rid  of 
about  ioo  rounds,  after  adding  and  dropping 
and  switching,  firing  salvoes,  battery  fire,  gun 
fire,  section  fire,  and  all  other  kinds  of  fire.  For 
a time  Lizzie  is  quiet,  and  Lefty  kids  himself 
along  that  he  has  silenced  her.  He  calls  up  the 
heavies,  and  turns  on  a battery  of  9.2’s  on  poor 
old  Lizzie.  They  tear  up  the  country  for  several 
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kilos,  around,  while  Lefty  is  beside  himself  with 
joy.  Lizzie  finally  quietens  down.  Lefty  thanks 
the  Adjutant  and  the  Heavies.  The  Adjutant 
thanks  Lefty  and  the  Heavies.  The  Heavies 
thank  Lefty  and  the  Adjutant.  Lefty  thanks 
Sergt.  Cockwell  and  the  linesmen,  Kay  and 
Bomb.  M'Kenzie.  Everyone  goes  home  in  a 
glow  of  triumph.  Next  morning  we  again  visit 
the  sap,  and  there  is  Lizzie  at  her  old  stand, 
popping  them  over  as  usual.  Great  is  the  dis- 
appointment. Lefty  swears.  “Tubby”  Turnbull, 
as  he  pulls  on  his  sox  in  the  morning,  sums  up 
the  situation.  “ He  works  hard.  He  works  hard. 
But  what  does  he  do  ? What  does  he  do  ? I think 
he’s  a poor-r-r  tool.”  And  with  these  few  words, 
Tubby  proceeds  to  “louse”  himself. 

But  time  was  when  Major  Irving  used  to  have 
Lefty  “on  the  jump”  at  Ypres,  and  actually  told 
him  “to  either  find  a new  target  or  come  in.” 
Lefty  has  more  confidence  in  himself  since  those 
days,  and  has  become  a tough  guy. 

But  from  Lefty  we  turn  to  M‘Crudden,  whose 
career  with  this  Battery  had  been  short  and 
feverish.  Nobody  ever  thought  when  they 
saw  him  leading  his  mob  up  to  dig  in  trench- 
mortars  in  what  the  gunners  thought  was  No 
Man’s  Land,  that  he  would  turn  out  to  be  the 
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high-explosive  person  that  he  has  become.  After 
a few  confidential  talks  in  the  officers’  mess, 
“Tubby”  actually  believed  in  him,  and  said  he 
was  a good  man.  But  he  was  from  the  battle 
of  Shorncliffe,  so  what  could  you  expect  ? 

Edgar  P.  Black,  known  as  Edgar  Pip,  used 
to  get  up — at  times — after  he  and  Tom  Hill 
had  sworn  at  each  other  for  half-an-hour  or  so, 
and  had  a pitched  battle  with  oranges  or  stones, 
or  books  or  boots,  or  whatever  happened  to  be 
handy.  Edgar  would  play  poker  all  over  the 
country,  and  return  in  the  morning  when  the  last 
man  on  guard  was  putting  on  the  fire  in  the  cook- 
house. When  it  was  his  turn  to  be  Orderly  Officer, 
old  Tom  Hill  would  go  and  waken  him  with  these 

words,  “ When  the  H are  you  gaen  tae  get  up? 

Do  ye  no  ken  ye’re  Orderly  Officer  ? ” Then, 
after  a while,  Black  would  get  up  and  go  out  to  in- 
spect the  subs,  to  see  if  they  were  in  good  shape, 
being  unwashed,  unshaven,  and  inhistrench-waders. 
Clara,  now,  was  quite  different.  He  always  looked 
spick-and-span,  and  always  brought  a sweet  breath 
of  talcum-powder  with  him.  Lawrence  was  always 
Lawrence  and  nothing  more,  conscientious  to  a 
pin-point,  and  never  having  very  much  fun.  Cap. 
Donald  took  things  easy,  as  he  usually  does,  and 
never  worried  any  more  than  he  could  help. 
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Up  at  the  guns  Andy  Anderson  and  Ben  Case 
used  to  live  “beyond  the  pale  of  the  law”  away 
down  the  line  somewhere ; and  Andy  turned  up 
asking  for  breakfast  one  morning  just  when  the 
cooks  were  ready  to  dish  up  dinner.  He  was 
vastly  surprised  to  find  out  the  time  of  day. 
Biggs  forsook  the  quartermaster  and  came  back 
to  the  guns  as  a Sergeant.  He  took  all  that  was 
left  of  D sub.  and  licked  it  into  shape  in  no  time 
with  his  characteristic  vigour.  Nut-bar  (Dunbar) 
was  a physical  wreck.  Smittie  (Smith)  was  the 
sloppiest  man  in  the  outfit,  but  he  had  Tom  O’Neil 
to  work  with — a Shorncliffe  recruit — and  he  is 
good  material. 

We  all  wrestled  with  Cooke  for  candles  every 
night,  and  went  to  Maroeuil  every  chance  we  got. 
Old  Dope  Richardson,  another  Shorncliffe  draft, 
went  oftener  than  some,  and  got  all  the  champagne 
and  other  stuff  to  drink  that  he  could  lay  hands 
on.  He  and  Simpson  tried  Headquarters,  but  did 
not  make  good.  G.  S.  Wilson  insists  on  calling 
Simpson,  “ Simp,”  just  as  he  calls  Dunbar,  “ Nut- 
bar  ” ; but  Simpson  found  a career  open  to  him  in 
sanitary  work,  and  carried  on  there. 

The  Batmen’s  Association  were  a very  boister- 
ous lot  at  this  gun  position — Old  Right-a-vay  Flesh, 
Bill  Swayne  (better  known  as  Corp.  Turnover  or 
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Fed-up  S wayne),  Josh  Carter,  Old  Vant  (Heine), 
Minnie  Burns,  and  T.  Hill.  They  all  used  to  go 
wandering  down  to  Maroeuil,  and  on  a Sunday 
morning  come  staggering  home.  Not  drunk  ? 
O Lord,  no!  but  just  happy.  Happy  enough  to 
cut  all  the  buttons  off  old  Vant’s  clothes  one  night. 

Then  at  the  guns  we  had  the  Battery  songsters 
— first  of  whom  was  Skeen,  best  known  as  Caruso, 
the  Battery  Canary;  Greaser  Mullins,  who  warbled 
night  and  day ; and  Corp.  Lillow,  the  lyric  tenor, 
who  used  to  sell  good  understandings  to  people  in 
Guelph.  The  boys  used  to  sit  with  their  mouths 
open  listening  to  Skeen  telling  his  stories  of  stage 
life.  44  Man  ! man  ! ” Skeen  would  say,  44  perfectly 
mar-vel-lous.  Oh  ! boy  set  me  down  anywheah 
in  little  old  Noo  Yawk,  and  I won't  worry.”  The 
boys  used  to  show  him  pictures  of  all  the  actors 
and  actresses,  and  ask  him  if  he  knew  them.  He 
knew  them  all — had  met  them  in  Broadway  or  in 
’Frisco  or  in  Chicago.  Wonderful  man,  Skeen  ; 
but  he  offended  some  of  us  with  his  remarks 
about  women ! 

Now  the  horse-lines  at  Maroeuil  were  pretty 
jake,  just  as  the  gun-position  was  pretty  bomb- 
proof. The  drivers  and  bomb-proofers  and  artifi- 
cers and  spare  gunners  were  divided  into  two 
mobs — (i)  those  who  were  admirers  of  the  dark- 
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eyed  Helene  in  the  estaminet  across  the  road, 
and  (2)  those  who  followed  “the  merry  widow' ” 
in  the  estaminet  where  the  left  section  slept. 
The  greater  number  went  to  dark-eyed  Helene, 
because  she  was  more  frolicsome,  and,  besides,  the 
soup  had  more  stuff  in  it  over  there.  Anyway, 
the  fellows  all  took  the  soup  and  drunk  up  their 
pay,  and  in  the  meantime  smiled  at  Helene,  and 
looked  at  her  and  watched  her,  and  sometimes 
tried  to  put  an  arm  around  her.  But  she  danced 
out  of  the  way  and  chased  them  all  out — all  except 
George  Harvey  and  Sergt. -Major  Buss. 

Why,  we  got  so  religious  there,  that  we  used 
to  even  have  church  parades,  with  old  Tubby 
Turnbull,  and  Grouch  Bill  Coutts,  and  Rev.  Dvr. 
Patton,  Leadswinger,  Old  Profanity,  etc.,  as 
preachers.  Tubby  turned  out  one  Sunday  with 
his  hair  slick  and  a put-upon  look  about  him.  It 
looked  to  be  a heavy  duty  for  Tubby.  He  had 
no  chew  in  his  mouth  at  the  time,  as  there  was 
no  chance  to  spit  there.  Now  that  he  is  gone, 
we  will  never  forget  Tubby’s  opening  sentences  : 
“ I don’t  know  that  I’m  very  fit  to  conduct  a 
religious  service,”  said  he.  “If  smoking  and 
chewing  tobacco  and  pulling  off  an  oath  now  and 
then  makes  a man  wicked,  then  I am  a pretty 
bad  character  ” — this  with  a downcast  look.  But 
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Tubby  was  right  there  with  his  college  sermon 
just  the  same,  and  a flow  of  language  which  made 
George  Cooke  sound  like  a man  who  had  a hesi- 
tation in  his  speech. 

Bill  Coutts,  they  say,  put  up  a good  speel ; but 
Billy  Patton  was  the  man  who  took  the  fancy  of 
the  boys,  with  his  address  on  Solomon  and  his 
many  wives  all  under  one  roof.  It  was  General 
Mitchell  who  put  a crimp  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  horse-lines.  Bomb.  Greenlee  was  slated  to 
speak,  but  the  General  put  his  foot  down,  and  we 
never  heard  that  address. 

The  Little  Preacher 

“ These  college  guys  has  queered  this  here 
battery,”  said  big  “ Nigger  ” Jim  Moss,  the  limber- 
gunner,  with  heavy  emphasis.  Big  Jim  tipped 
the  scales  at  over  250  lbs.,  and  was  called  Nigger 
Jim  because  of  his  fondness  for  imitating  the  soft 
nigger  drawl,  and  a supposed  resemblance  to  the 
blacks  from  the  torrid  zone. 

“ Now,  Jim,  I just  naturally  won’t  stand  for 
anything  against  Tubby  Turnbull,”  said  Brady 
Ludgate.  “ He  may  be  a blamed  preacher,  but  he 
knows  a bee  from  a bull’s  foot.  Can’t  put  much 
over  on  old  Tubby,”  went  on  Brady.  “ Remember 
how  they  tried  to  stick  it  over  him  on  that  job  of 
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digging*  in  trench-mortars.  He  stood  up  to  old 
Capt.  Donald  on  that,  and  got  away  with  it,  too. 
Great  boy,  our  Tubby,”  concluded  Brady,  as  he 
slouched  away  with  the  unmistakable  gait  of  a 
railroader. 

“ Well,  what  I wants  to  know  is  this,”  persisted 
Nigger  Jim.  “Will  old  Tubby  quit  bein’  a 
preacher  when  he  goes  back  to  God’s  country? 
He  smokes,  he  chews,  he  swears  sometimes. 
Now,  how  about  it?”  he  asked,  with  a puzzled 
expression  on  his  big  brown  face. 

“ And  what  have  you  to  say  against  Busy  B ? ” 
Mutchmore,  the  Sergeant,  who  had  been  lying  on 
a bank  watching  the  fortunes  of  a Fritzie  plane 
under  fire  from  our  Archies,  now  joined  the  group 
— a big  tireless  worker,  with  a passion  for  detail, 
he  had  the  confidence  of  all  ranks,  and  earned 
his  promotion  by  sweating  for  it. 

This  question  being  the  signal  for  a friendly 
sparring  match  anent  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
subsections,  the  light  of  battle  shone  in  each  eye. 

“ Busy  B’s  got  nothin’  on  Shiny  A ” — this  from 
Mullins,  the  loud-talking  limber-gunner  of  that 
subsection,  who  went  by  the  name  of  “ Greaser  ” 
Mullins.  “Good  old  ‘Shiny  A’”  came  in  a 
rousing  chorus  from  many  throats,  as  Greaser 
Mullins  raised  his  right  hand  as  a signal. 
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“ And  what  gun  put  ‘ Old  Lizzie  ’ out  of  action  ?” 
said  Neelands  of  C sub.,  who  used  to  be  a sergeant, 
and  was  popularly  known  as  “the  five-thousand- 
dollar  engineer,”  mainly  because  he  had  attended 
a school  for  practical  science,  and  spent  his  spare 
time  trailing  spare  meridians  in  the  north  country. 
“ Old  Lizzie  ” was  the  huge  German  trench-mortar 
which  had  pounded  up  the  front  line  for  days,  and 
defied  all  efforts  to  locate  her  hiding-place. 

“ Come  on,  ‘ Dirty  D,’  ” said  a taunting  voice  in 
an  effort  to  rouse  the  anger  of  the  crewT  of  No.  4 
gun.  “Well,  she’s  the  most  accurate  gun  of  the 
lot,”  said  Bombardier  MacKay  quietly,  looking  up 
in  a half-shy  way.  . MacKay  seldom  swore,  and 
was  known  to  carry  a copy  of  Browning’s  poems 
in  his  haversack. 

“ Used  to  be  C sub.  gun  until  we  left  the  last 
position,”  said  little  M‘Quarrie,  by  way  of  a come- 
back. M ‘Quarries  comebacks  were  famous.  He 
was  called  the  walking  encyclopaedia,  and  had  all 
the  facts  at  his  finger  ends. 

“Well,  old  Tubby’s  a good  man,  anyway,  even 
if  he  is  a preacher,”  said  Neelands,  returning  with- 
out warning  to  the  former  subject. 

“ Well,  who  says  he’s  not  ? ” came  defiantly  from 
Mutchmore,  who  always  boosted  the  men  of  his 
sub.,  and  in  particular  Turnbull,  who  was  his  best 
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gunner  and  his  Bombardier  as  well.  “You  ought 
to  hear  him  speel,  too,”  he  added,  looking  away 
over  the  white  chalk  ridge  before  the  guns. 

“ Regular  midway  artist,  I guess,”  said  Brady 
Ludgate. 

“You  bet,”  replied  Mutchmore.  “Some  little 
speeler  ; and  you  should  get  a chance  to  hear  him 
speak  on  Sunday.  They  say  ‘ Old  Lefty  Lou 5 
has  rung  him  in  to  take  service  next  Sunday  at 
the  horse-lines.” 

“ Lefty  Lou’s  another  of  these  college  men,” 
said  Nigger  Jim,  beetling  his  eyebrows 

“ Battery  Action  ” came  from  the  telephone-pit, 
and  instantly  the  social  group  of  N.C.O.’s  and  men 
radiated  from  a common  centre  towards  the  four 
gun-pits. 

Crossing  the  Ridge 

After  the  big  attack  on  the  ridge  the  Battery 
lay  out  of  action  for  several  days — and  they  were 
anxious  days  for  us.  Other  batteries  beside  us 
were  moving  forward,  packing  with  feverish  haste, 
strapping  kits  and  equipment  on  the  limbers — but 
still  we  lay  inactive.  It  was  true  a few  favoured 
ones  amongst  us  had  been  up  and  looked  over  the 
ridge.  We  had  seen  our  own  shells  splashing  up 
the  dirt  at  certain  points  in  the  promised  land,  but 
the  order  came  to  cease  firing,  as  our  patrols  were 
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now  through  the  village  of  V , so  the  guns  lay 

silent  in  the  pits,  and  the  gunners  just  mooned 
about  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 

Then  came  “ M ‘Crudden’s  Expeditionary  Force,” 
as  we  called  it.  On  ten  minutes’  notice  ten  of  us 
were  warned  to  go  with  Lieut.  H.  E.  M£Crudden 
on  an  advance  party,  to  occupy  a new  position 

over  the  ridge,  in  the  village  of  V . So  off 

we  went  in  single  file,  up  by  the  twin  craters,  and 
across  what  used  to  be  No  Man’s  Land  on  the 
top  of  the  ridge. 

What  observation  he  had  ! — a clear  sweep  for 
miles  on  every  side.  But  there  was  no  halting 
around  there,  so  down  we  went  across  the  wide 
valley,  with  the  wreck  of  an  aeroplane  lying 
crumpled  in  a corner.  A stern,  Scotch  voice 
ordered  us  off  the  road,  which  went  edging  down 
one  side  of  the  valley,  and  we  knew  that  Fritz  still 
had  a few  guns  ranging  on  that  spot.  M'Crudden 
had  the  “wind  up,”  and  we  made  a wide  detour, 
but  the  valley  opened  out,  and  almost  at  once  we 
came  on  broken  limbers  and  dead  horses.  Poor 
old  Fritz!  he  “got  his”  in  backing  out  from  there. 
At  dusk  our  single  file  came  to  a halt  behind  a 
hedge  on  the  edge  of  the  village,  and  we  scattered 
to  look  for  quarters.  It  was  then  that  I first  saw 
the  cellar  and  marked  it  for  occupation. 
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Five  Men  in  a Cellar 

“Hullo,  Headquarters!  Breakfast  up  in  ten 
minutes,”  yelled  a raucous  voice,  and  a stick  beat 
a smacking  tattoo  on  the  brick  wall. 

Absolute  silence. 

“Hullo,  down  there,  you  linesmen!  Don't 
make  it  a bloomin’  lifetime  either.” 

“ All  ri’ ! ” came  the  sleepy  reply. 

“ This  cellar  for  orderly  officer,  ’tion,”  continued 
the  voice,  and  the  guard  scrambled  down  the  stone 
steps.  “ Headquarters  fellahs  ’ud  sleep  all  day  if 
you’d  let  ’em,”  said  Ludgate  ; but  he  spoke  to  five 
mutes,  and  peered  into  the  darkness  hopefully. 

I turned  lazily  and  saw  the  ruddy  face  of  the 
ex- railroader  framed  in  the  patch  of  light  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairway.  “ Hullo,  Brady,”  said  I, 
“how’s  she  goin’  this  morning?” 

“ Well,  nearly !”  was  the  cryptic  reply. 

“ Many  in  to-day  ? ” was  my  next  effort — for  the 
boys  from  old  Ontario  never  forget  the  familiar, 
inevitable  question  addressed  by  the  storekeeper 
in  their  native  town  to  Old  Josh  or  William  Walter 
who  have  driven  in  for  the  day. 

“Just  a few!  Roads  pretty  bad,”  said  Brady. 
Then  coming  back  to  present  conditions,  “No! 
not  many  in;  Fritz  shellin’  the  roads” — and  at 
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that  moment  we  all  heard  a crash  somewhere 
above  which  told  its  own  story. 

“Any  landing  very  adjacent?”  said  a muffled 
voice,  which  came  from  Weary  Beattie. 

“ Ha!  ha!  ha!”  yelled  Brady,  yelling  like  a wild 
hyena.  “ Beaucoup  overhead  traffic  this  morning, 
Weary.  Wish  you  were  in  Pembroke,  Weary?” 

“You’re  bloomin’  right,”  said  Weary,  now  fully 
awake,  but  unwilling  to  get  up. 

“Well,  don’t  make  it  a lifetime,”  said  Brady, 
as  he  rose  from  the  steps.  “This  here  battery 
can’t  wait  all  day.” 

“What’s  for  breakfast?”  I shouted  to  his 
vanishing  figure. 

“ Punk  and  pig,  mush  and  Sergt.-Major’s  tea,” 
came  the  reply,  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
bread,  bacon,  porridge  and  tea  a little  more 
bitter  than  usual. 

“ Whose  turn  is  it  to  get  breakfast?”  demanded 
Teasdale,  for  whom  all  the  bunks  were  too  short, 
and  whose  feet  were  always  in  the  way. 

“ I got  it  yesterday,”  came  incisively  from  Old 
Ben  Case,  who  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a man  who, 
washing  his  hands  of  the  whole  business,  could 
not  be  detailed  on  any  pretext. 

“Well,  I got  supper  last  night,”  I began  in 
self-defence. 
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“ Well,  but  a dinner  isn’t  the  same  as  a break- 
fast,” urged  Ben,  who  was  the  best  arguer  amongst 
us,  and  had  been  known  to  argue  with  a Colonel, 
to  the  confusion  of  that  notable. 

“ How  about  you,  Teasdale  ? ” said  Anderson, 
the  minister’s  son,  being  heard  for  the  first  time. 

“Another  county  heard  from,”  said  I.  “Why, 
he  just  came  off  shift  on  the  telephone  at  four 
o’clock  this  morning.” 

“Yes,  and  nearly  got  napooed  coming  over 
from  the  telephone-pit,”  said  Teasdale.  “Gas 
shells  falling  ail  over.  Gee  ! ” he  continued,  in 

his  brief,  telegraphic  way.  “H of  a war! 

Wish  I was  home.” 

“Poor  old  M‘Tavish  doesn’t  have  much  fun,” 
said  the  minister’s  son,  who  always  insisted  on  call- 
ing our  friend  M‘Tavish,  for  some  obscure  reason. 

“ Not  so  much  of  the  poor  old  M‘Tavish,” 
came  from  Case’s  corner.  “If  you  think  he  isn’t 
a good  man,  you’re  crazy.  Why,  man.  he’s  had  a 
course.  He’s  a Class  A man.”  We  never  forgot 
that  Teasdale  was  a qualified  signaller  and  could 
receive  and  send  messages  on  the  Fullerphone.  . 

“ Well,  I’d  rather  be  a linesman  than  a bloomin’ 
telephonist,  any  day,”  said  I.  “This  crawling  out 
on  shift  at  all  hours  of  the  night  gets  my  goat.” 

“ You  bet  cher  life,”  said  Teasdale,  and  stretched 
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himself  contentedly  in  his  bunk,  when,  “ Holy 
Mackinaw  ! keep  your  blank-blankety-blanked  feet 
out  of  my  face,”  shouted  Old  Ben,  who  slept  with 
his  head  next  to  that  worthy’s  feet. 

“ Sorry,  Ben,”  was  the  reply,  for  the  owner  of 
the  feet  was  a gentle  spirit  and  a pacifist,  his 
height  and  bulk  to  the  contrary. 

“Well,  this  won’t  get  us  any  breakfast,”  said 
I,  scrambling  out  from  my  bunk  beneath  Anderson 
and  putting  out  an  old  Toronto  Globe  to  keep  my 
feet  off  the  cold,  tiled  floor. 

‘‘Well,  Scotland,  do  you  think  you’ll  ever 
amount  to  anything?”  said  Andy,  whose  spirits 
rose  in  proportion  as  he  saw  prospects  of  breakfast 
and  of  himself  lying  in  bed  to  eat  it. 

“ Not  if  this  bloomin’  war  keeps  up,”  I replied, 
using  his  own  reply,  which  was  a standing  joke  in 
the  Battery. 

“ Guess  you’re  a good  man,”  I went  on,  by  way 
of  giving  him  a chance  for  his  equally  famous  reply, 
which  was  always,  “ Better  than  the  average,  but 
you  ought  to  see  my  father,”  implying  that  he  was 
good,  his  father  was  specially  good  ; in  short,  that 
if  he  was  a man,  his  father  might  be  fairly  con- 
sidered  to  be  a superman. 

“ Guess  you’re  gonna  get  breakfast  for  once, 
Scotland,”  added  my  tormentor. 
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“ First  thing  you  know,  I’ll  get  back  into  bed 
again  and  not  get  it  at  all,”  said  I,  struggling  into 
an  Army  boot.  Loud  laughter.  “ Remember  the 
time  at  the  Marceuil  position,  Andy  ; you  came 
round  at  noon  looking  for  breakfast  when  the 
cooks  were  getting  dinner,”  said  I. 

“ Poor  old  Andy,  that  ought  to  hold  you  for  a 
while” — this  from  Teasdale. 

“ In  the  next  war,”  said  Anderson,  “ I am  going 
to  be  a bomb-proofer — batman  to  the  Brigadier.” 

By  this  time  I had  scrambled  up  the  cellar  steps 
and  taken  a look  around.  It  was  a glorious 
morning,  a clear  bright  sky,  and  the  air  vibrating 
with  the  constant  hum  of  aeroplanes.  Across  the 
roadway,  in  the  orchard,  our  neighbours,  the  6-in. 
Howitzers,  were  sitting  on  their  haunches  beneath 
the  trees,  heavy  with  apple  blossom  ; their  muzzles 
were  turned  toward  heaven,  and  they  were  barking 
out  defiance  at  the  Bosche  batteries.  As  I looked 
up  the  village  street  towards  the  square  several 
rounds  of  enemy  fire  went  crashing  home,  sending 
brick-dust  high  in  the  air  in  reddish  clouds. 
Suddenly  the  range  lengthened,  and  two  rounds 
went  sizzling  over  the  roof  of  the  house,  bursting 
with  a resounding  crash  just  beyond  our  gun-pits. 
I looked  down  the  street,  noting  the  ruined  houses 
and  the  new  shell-holes  made  the  night  before. 
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The  breeze  brought  me  the  faint  odour  of  the  gas 
from  the  Bosche  gas-shells  of  the  night,  and 
mingled  with  it  the  smell  of  the  dead  horse  which 
was  killed  on  the  slope  of  the  street  two  weeks 
ago  and  half  buried  amongst  the  bricks.  The 
swallows,  which  have  nests  above  the  doorway, 
were  flitting  in  and  out  above  my  head,  twittering 
happily,  and  there  came  to  my  ears  from  many 
places  three  warning  whistles. 

Gathering  up  the  mess-tins  and  a pail  in  which 
we  drew  tea  for  the  crowd,  I scuttled  up  the 
street  amongst  the  debris  and  shell-holes  to  the 
cook-house,  which  was  on  the  lee-side  of  a brick 
wall.  Five  minutes  later  I was  back,  carefully 
balancing  many  mess-tins.  “ First  and  last  call 
for  breakfast,”  I sang  out. 

“Say,  Hugh,  they  tell  me  there’s  a war  on,” 
said  a voice,  which  I knew  for  Weary  Beatty’s. 
“ Well,  just  what  you  would  notice.” 
“‘There’s  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as 
love’s  young  dream.’”  This  from  Case,  apropos 
of  nothing  in  particular. 

“Some  say  ‘good  old  Scotland,’”  declared 
Anderson  in  a challenging  voice,  “and  others 
again  have  an  entirely  different  story.” 

“ That’s  all  right — that’s  all  right,  Andy;  sit 
up  and  eat,  don’t  be  a dope  all  your  life.” 
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But  Anderson  was  now  awake  and  irrepressible. 
“ Let  us  now  join  in  the  general  confession, ” said 
he  in  a lugubrious  tone  ; “come  on,  Scotland.” 

“Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  we  have 
all  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep.” 

“ Ah  ! Oui ! ” came  the  response. 

“And  there  is  no  health  in  it,”  continued  the 
quavering  voice,  jumping  to  the  next  part  he  knew. 

“Cut  it  out!  Now,  you  guys,  that's  sac- 
religion,”  shouted  Case;  “at  least  that’s  what 
Pip  Dawn  calls  it.”  Now,  Pip  Dawn  was  a 
signallers  nickname  for  P.D.,  the  initials  of  our 
Sergt.,  who  had  a way  of  mishandling  words. 

Ben  took  up  the  tea-pail,  raised  it  aloft,  and 
said  dramatically,  as  he  sat  up  in  the  blankets — 

“ He  gave  me  half-a-pint  of  water  green, 

It  was  crawling  and  it  stunk, 

But  of  all  the  drinks  I’ve  drunk 
I’m  gratefullest  for  one  from  Gungerdeen.” 

Suddenly  there  was  a crash  overhead,  and  the 
bricks  came  cascading  down  the  steps,  together 
with  fine  dust  and  smoke.  There  was  a moment’s 
silence.  Then  every  man  sprang  for  his  clothes. 

“Where  are  you  going,  Hughie?” 

“ Six-inch  position,  Andy ; behind  the  crest 
for  mine.” 

Teasdale  wound  on  his  puttees.  He  never 
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went  without  them.  Another  shell  went  scream- 
ing overhead. 

“ He  added  on  that  one,  don’t  you  think, 
Hugh?  Next  one  may  be  ours.” 

Next  one  came  and  went.  It  was  not  ours. 

“Well,  the  next  one,”  said  Andy,  with  a 
nervous  laugh. 

“ Think  you’ll  ever  amount  to  anything,  Andy?” 

“Not  in  a place  like  this.” 

“ What  would  Mabel  say  if  she  could  see  you 
now  r 

“To  H with  her!”  was  the  reply,  as  he 

scrambled  upstairs,  and  in  five  minutes  the  cellar 
was  clear. 

Now  the  village  of  V consists  of  two  parts, 

a higher  and  a lower.  The  line  which  separates 
the  two  is  made  by  a ridge  which  runs  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  village.  On  the  west  side  the  ridge 
is  sufficiently  pronounced  to  be  a decided  escarp- 
ment, and  behind  this  natural  protection  the  six- 
inch  hows,  had  dug  in.  From  their  dugouts  in  the 
bank  it  was  possible  to  get  a grand-stand  view  of 
the  lower  village.  It  was  to  these  dugouts  that 
we  now  ran.  Teasdale,  the  cigarette  smoker,  was 
out  of  breath  and  panting  painfully. 

“ Gosh ! look  at  that,”  said  Ben  ; “just  got  out 
in  time,”  and,  as  we  looked,  there  was  a loud 
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detonation  and  the  old  ruined  house  was  lost  in 
clouds  of  smoke  and  brick-dust.  Another  struck 
beside  the  road  and  set  up  the  6-inch  charges. 

“ Holy  Mackinaw  ! ” came  in  a gasp  from  Andy, 
“ can  you  beat  that ! ” — as  the  charges  went  up  in 
sheets  of  flame,  and  6-inch  shells  went  off  with 
loud  explosions.  Even  at  200  yards  we  could  feel 
the  heat. 

The  gunners,  who  had  just  come  in  from  serv- 
ing the  hows.,  surveyed  the  spectacle  coldly. 

“If  you’re  a blinkin’  fool  and  wants  to  be  a 
bloomin’  ’ero,  out  yer  go  and  save  old  Lizzie,” 
said  one  bloke  to  his  chum. 

“ You  think  I’m  gone  barmy  ? ” said  this  chum  ; 
“ not  arf,  I aint.  Besides,  I ain’t  an  ’ero,  I’m  a 
soldier,  I am,”  thus  calling  attention  to  the  dis- 
tinction so  often  made  in  this  way. 

But  now  the  Bosche  gunners  had  lengthened 
the  range  and  reached  back  to  the  battery  in  the 
orchard.  We  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground. 
We  knew  just  where  the  gun-pits  were,  where 
the  telephone-pit  was,  where  the  covered  trench 
was  which  ran  from  the  officers’  cook-house  at 
the  street  to  the  first  gun-pit.  We  knew  that 
it  was  full  of  wires  connecting  us  with  our  own 
brigade,  with  the  infantry  headquarters,  and  with 
other  batteries,  and,  worse  still,  we  knew  that  the 
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deep  dugout  in  the  centre  would  at  this  very 
moment  be  crowded  with  men.  As  we  heard  each 
shell  come  screaming  over,  and  saw  it  fall  like  a 
descending  baseball  within  an  area  so  congested 
with  life  and  so  crowded  with  costly  equipment,  we 
felt  that  each  shell  seemed  to  be  going  to  hurt  us. 
As  it  landed  and  detonated,  and  sent  up  a crater 
of  fresh  dirt,  etc.,  we  cringed.  As  the  duds  landed 
heavily,  sending  up  spouts  of  dirt  150  feet  high, 
we  cringed.  It  was  not  fear  that  made  us  cringe, 
but  rather  the  thought  of  what  damage  might  be 
done  in  such  a vital  area.  It  was  as  if  a passive 
martyr  shrank  from  a thrust  at  his  vitals. 

And  the  men!  In  the  comparatively  regular 
intervals  an  odd  few,  who  had  business  to  do, 
could  be  seen  dashing  across  to  safety,  or,  when 
they  misjudged  the  interval,  scrambling  into  con- 
venient shell-holes.  How  puny  these  scrambling 
humans  seemed  to  be  as  they  squirmed  in  their 
efforts  to  escape  death  and  dismemberment  by 
high  explosives!  It  seemed  to  me  for  a fleeting 
moment  that  the  only  God  was  Caliban,  and  that 
our  brave  men  were  the  victims  of  his  whims. 

“Five-nines,  I guess/’  said  Anderson. 

“No  bon,  no  bon  for  the  troops!”  declared 
Weary.  “ Some  say  good  old  Fritz,  but  I say 
d old  Fritz.” 
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“ Lord!  Ben,  you’re  a tough-looking  soldier,” 
said  I.  “You’re  half-dressed,  unwashed,  un- 
shaven, and  half-awake.  You’re  not  very  fussy 
at  any  time  though,  Ben,  are  you  ? ” 

“No!  No!”  came  the  reply,  and  Ben’s  face 
took  on  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  “ I’m  pretty 
much  like  my  father  in  many  ways.  He  very 
seldom  brushed  his  coat  or  pressed  his  pants,  and 
neither  do  I.  He  hardly  ever  cleaned  his  boots 
or  combed  his  hair,  and  neither  do  I.  Oh  ! never 
wore  garters  either.  Funny,  you  know.” 

So  Ben  gave  us  his  confession  of  faith  as  relat- 
ing to  dress  while  the  shells  kept  screaming  over 
and  dropping  just  in  the  arena  in  front  of  us.  At 
times  there  would  be  a pause.  Then  over  they 
would  come  again,  and  the  flying  pieces  would  be 
singing  and  whining  around  the  dugouts.  Some 
scared  us  by  dropping  on  the  ridge  behind  us. 
As  things  tapered  off,  Andy  declared  that  he 
thought  he  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  go  and 
hunt  for  some  rhubarb  in  the  gardens  to  the  right. 
“ I’m  with  you,  Andy,”  declared  Ben,  and  off 
they  went. 
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